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Preface 



The following paper ''Participant Observations of Soviet National 
Planning in Education" is based upon three weeks of visitation to Soviet and 
Soviet- related educational institutions in March 1972 as part of an education 
\ delegation of administrators in jii|jgher education (le<^ by Dr. Gerald Read^ 
Kent State University, and sponsored by the Comparative and International' 



Education Society). The member 



a\^r6ad spectrum of educational ^hstitutions pre-school through higher ed- 
ucation and participated in informal senainars with the respective director© 

and staff of primary and secondaily schools, as well as top administrative 
personnel and faculty ;of institutions of higher education.. The itinerary for 
the three weeks included the following visitations: 



of the education delegation were hosted in 



Leiiingrad: 



Tallin, Estonia! 



Moscow: 



Visits 

r 

(a) 10, year school 

(b) Specialized Music School 

(c) . Teachers Cultural Center 



House of Friendship 
(Leningrad State University) 



(a) Specialized Music School 

(b) University of Tartu 

(a) House of Friendshi^p 

(b) Mosco^vy University 



Plovdiv & Sophia, Bulgaria: (a) 10 year school (rural) 



(b) 10 year school (urban) 

(c) Bulgarian Ministry o£ Education 
at Balkan Hotel 



ii 



Since a variety of alternatives regarding types df educational institu- 
tions in each/city were ayaiUble to participants in the international semihar, 

the above visitation program reflects the choices that were ifiade by this 

) 

particular member. Qth^r delegates, selectecj specialized technical schools, 
vocatiorial schools, or emphasized day care or pre-school programs. The 
criteria for selection of the above itinerary was based upon the anticipated 
probability of securing access to information related to national educationajl 
policy and planning--the specific focus of my interest in participation. ThuSp 
whenever posaible, a House of Friendshipj^r Cultural Center was selected 
(in lieu of a day care school or technical school) in order to enteageln a 
dialogue on planning with national ministry of educa^tional personiiel who 
served as panelists in these locations. 

^ , purpose of this paper wi^l be to attempt to synthesize the inform- 
ation that was obtained on the educational tour inWrms of some conceptual 
understandings about the nature, implication^ and trends of national educa- 
tional planning as viewed through selected locations within two different 
republics of the Soviet Union. .The proposed outline for the paper is indicated 
below: 

I. A Frame of Reference 

The intent of this section wil^ be to identify significant 
prejudices and difficulties tliat one encounters in attempt-J- 
ing to isolate concepts and understandings about a foreign 
culture as a result of brief visits. Heavy emphasis will 
be placed upon the work of Drs. Fritz and Helen Redl who 
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' iii • . 

made a similar trip (under the auspices of the Ford 

Foundation) to the Soviet Union in I960. They have • 

identified*a number of significant variables'; i.e., 

deviatioiii formation, educational margin, "sputnik 

neurosis, etc. that influence. a visitor (albeit a 

professional visitor) to a foreign land. * . 

n. National Planning Viewed in Context of Educatian Gosds 

In this chapter, an effort will be made to utilise the work * 

of Soviet Educators oh Soviet Education, . translated 

and edited by Helen Redl, as a basis for understand- ^ 

ing the educational product the Soviet system seeks to ^ 

» 

achieve. Soviet educational goals will be discussed 
in order to provide a context withoLn whi<^ planning 
and policy making can be understood and interpreted. 

II. Perceptions of Soviet National Planning Styles 
^ The purpose of this section will be to consider some of . • 
the' salient features of national planning that were per- 
ceived or dir^^ly recorded in conferences with ministers < 
of education in the various locations. New trends in 
Soviet education will also be discussed. ^ 

V. Soviet and United States Mechanism^ fo^ Implementing CljkM^ 
Here an attempt will be made to contrast United States Federjll 
and Soviet mechanisms for implementing educational changes. 
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I. Frame of Reference 



The purpose of my journey to the Soviet and Soviet related educa- 
tional institutions in March 1972(as part of an education delegation of 
adxtiinistrators in higher educationp sponsored by the Comparative and 

' ' ' . ■ A ' ■ • 
■ « 

International Education Society) was to assess educsttional planning^in,^ 
the Soviet and its effect upon such variables as school climate, administra« 
tive style, student attitudes to^yards learnings classroom behavior, etc. 
Th^ objective was formjldable indeed, in view of the limitations imposed / 
by the brief duration of visits to educational institutions in the various ; 
locations throughout the two different republics of the Soviet Union. 

While considerable restraint was attempted in an effort to avoid ^ - 
premature judgments based/upon compresaed time observationSp it was 
inevitable that nay perceptions would be vulnerable to generalized impress 
sions of personnel encountered, actiLvitiei^s observ^d'and prepared remarks 
of Intourist Guldens. Ultimately a number .of disjbinct notions were formu- 
lated regarding the relation between natioiial planning, and the Soviet ] 

^ ' ~ ■ • 

educational product, (These notions are discussed in Section II, ) 

The understandings that ultimately resulted from thp^ scifool visita- 

tions should perhaps be viewed in light of^some of the variables that were 

identified by Drsl Helen and Fritz -Redl as they sought to untangle prejudices 

and preconceived notions that influenced^ their judgments about the Soviet 

Union on a similar trip in 1^60. These variableSp in my judgment, offer a 
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v;alua14e contpkt within which to view, the unde-r standings that Were derived 

by^^his^rticipant observer during the course of the brief voyage to the 

• • * ' . - . ^ . ' . ^ 

Soviet Union. A nti|nber of them have been extracted from the Redl's report 

to the Ford Foundation and are di^cus^ed below: 

^ \ \ /... '- ' \^ . 

"Educaijciifial Ma^rgin * ' . 



delegates in theNexchange program, we were consistently inform- 
@d by teacl^^l^s and administrative personnel that "all parents expect their 
children to. pj^rform well in school;"' "all parents have motivated children * 

* "1 . " ■ • . 

whom they ;^]iL%|:ipate will meet national standards of performai^cef" "all 
parents are literate and work cooperatively with the schools in assuring 
optimum classTtfom performance by their respective youngsters. " Since 

educators typica]^)|y organize learning environments around commonly identi- 

■ • ■% 

fied principles of!l|iild growth and development and their concurrent aspects 

• . - I " . ' . ' - 

of maturation, suc|| statements regarding parental expectations appeared'to 

' ll ■ ' ■ '■ 

be either naive or^^femsive. The Redls, howeverp ^caution that the signifi.cant 

question is not so mti^^h ^hat administrators indicate the parents expect, but 

■ • • ■ % ■ ^ ■ '.. . 

rather the degree of fji^ibility — or the educational margin--that prevails 

regardil[g their expecta^ons. » > . 

.< " . 

^, The Redls' identification of educational' margin called to mind a 

4 

similar U.S.A. experience encountered in a research study that provided 
the baseline data for an educational program development component in the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime Proposal in Syracuse, New York in 
1963. At that time, I served as an Education Plajining Associate for the 
Mayor's Commission for Yquth^with responsibility for linking -research 

A 

'-.If- 

■ > ^ hi 

: : : ^ I 



outcomes to program development. . The research dat?i that as ol;;>tained 

t ... k 

fr6m the minority parent population in a low income target area under study 
revealed that the majority of minority parents .wanted their children to be 
doctorSp lawyers, and related professional personnel. When asked,* ho^^ever 
what they realistically thought theix* children'^ "pccupatipnal choices would bcp 
they responded with truck dri^erp rxxechanicp an^^ other blue collar' occupa- 

^ z ^ • : • ' ' ^ .* 

tions. • ' - \ ■ r 

. . ^Thus, the question of degree of educatif^nal margin is significant in 
terms of interpreting the signals; that were emittted 'by>th4 Soviet lrepre'senta- 
tives.^. What parents say about their children and what behavioral patterns 
th6y are actually willing to toleVate may be quite different. 

Caste and Class ' 

< ' ^-^ . - 

Time cind againp I was imprels&ed with the uniformity of dress that 

was observed on the streetSp in the' subwayd, in hotel lobbies, and in class- 

• Voom situations. It was not possible for me to isjolate the individuals' that 

• ■• ■ - ■ • ' 

could be identified as upper, middle p or lower clas&w Tliis was particularly 

the case in Leningr^id and-Moscow. ^ The populations vO^served .appeared 

functionally garbed with appropriate leather boots fot the Cold cUmatep warm 

^ -ft ■ • 

coatSp and fur collars for^both men and womenp fur or woolen hats, securely 

f ■ • • . ' 

fastenecf^to adequately protect them. against fierce winter winds, and invari- 
ably woolen or^leather gloves. To a visiting observer there appeared ^:o be 
no important di^erei^ce in dress' ^^^^ quality that would suggest a caste \ 
or class differentiation. Even the Elitist hotelsp where Sl^ously food and 
drink was expensivep the formal dress consisted of very merest skirts and 



blouses for the women and very plain, unfashionably tailored* suits for the 
men. In addition, almost all individuals observed appeared, to lack any form 
o£ exa'^ggerated disease commonly found in Spain, Mprocco, or other under- 
developed countries. The general state of individual health appeared ex- 
cellent", although Dr. Zoya ZuVubinii, Professor at the University of 
Leningrad, informed us that curvature of the spine and poor eyesight. among * 
school c'hildren presenteVi a major 'medical problem. A conclusion one 
might be tempted to draw woulcl be that the several five-year plans of the 
Soviet IBiion have, indeed achived a goal of equality of the masses and the - 
elimination of caste and clsCss. 

Once again, the Redls caution that what may appear on the surface to 
be similarity of djress, even among those in top-rated hotels, may in fact be 
evidence of a class syptem in operation. Upon closer examination, they 
point out, there may be some^ special distinction in deliberately selecting a' 
dress code that reinforces prior revolutionary involvement and that other 
cues for class and caste may exist. - General bearing and demeanor of the - 
individual, degree of authority, and respect commanded by those in service 
in the hotels, medals attached to the individual's suit of clothings, ^etc. may 
be more valid measures for ascertaining class or , caste stiatus than the more 

obvious indications of .fashion and dress. , - 

^ . ' • * tj » 

Spirit of- Deviation - * ^ 

Patterns observed in the ten-year schools^ related to classroom man- 
agement, pupil- teacher relationship and school building climate appeared 
«The ten-year schools incorporate both elepiehtary and secondary grades K-8. 




relatively uniform throughput the trip. , Children sat at immovable de^sks and 
^ chairs, their classroom supplies were located in precisely the same 'relative" 
locations on thl" desks, the boys all wore shirts, ties, and suites; and the girls 
wore black and white lace trimmed uniforms. Students a^ rose as the dele- 
gates entered the classroom and were seated in unison upon tea<Mer command. . 
The ^te^cher dominated the .classi^om scene and <utiliz4^.s^ sij^^e curriculum 
with all students in the classroom. No group activity p uimvidualized activity, 
or individual ;f re edom to move about the room an^e^€oirununicate with fellow 
classmates, .wa^ visible. Each ten-year School Director corroborated the 
remarks of the previous Director; namely, that all children received the 
same instruction with the sfCrne textbooks, and covered the Sctme material 
at exactly the same hour throughout the respective ribpublics of the, Soviet 

* Union.' It must be noted, however, that this observer did det<ect some 

" . - ^- * / ' \' ^ 

differences in geaeral demeanor ^nd flexibility of school directors, teacher^; 

pupils, eftc. within the given structure. In pairtibular^ very decided depart- 

/ - V* - 

ures in this regard were noted in the Soviet- related schools in Bulgaria. 
^ Nevertheless, the implication drawn was th§,t Soviet natiional planning 

promotes a rigid, demanding^ unrelenting system of education for its youn^. 
The;Redls, however, stre-ss tjie ne^^or observation of "deviation toleraWe. "* 
In retrospect, it must be stated that while classroom behavior appeared ' 

• . ' • ' ■ ' • ■ ■ ■# . 

Axnduly restrictive, the shouts, whoopeeSp and general release of energy that 
followed classroom dismissal Were smiled upon benignly^ Also, it is dif 
ficult to ascertain how much of the apparent conformity was ''for visitors'^ 
only" and how much actual deviation from expected classroom behavior the 
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teachers and directors normally tolerated on a daily basis. 
Destiny From Above * * " 

As the trip progressed, I <:ould discern very little of what might be 
terzneid "acting out" on the part of the youth in the classroom situations. 

Conformity to rules and regulations appeared pervasive. Childreii rose and 

■ . . ■ ^ ' . -/ • ^ 

were seated on cue, classrooms were silent, and deferential attitudes toward 

, ^ ■ ' ^ ' ' / 
. >^ . - i' . 

student tejachers and regular classifroom teacher^ was in evidence. I xlid not 
observe an uhantici;^ated whisper, poke, or giggle in the classroom setting. 

* ■ - ■ , I ■ ■ ' : 

All hands remained clasped and located on the center of the desk with fe^et ' 
firmly -planted in uniform rows. Children appeared to defer to adults in 
general and stood respectfully at their desks for each recitation. The.impli- 
cations of what was observed might suggest a^. adult dominated society in 
which the teacher fu^tioSs as an authority model. In contrast to our own 

educational system in whiqh individuals are theoretically encouraged to 

- ■ » J ■ •* ' 

* • ' » 

relate to the teacher, to develop along individualized patterns of growth and 
development, to feel freedom to be oneself within the, group setting, to 
actualize one's own destiny- -this pattern appeared generally oppressive. 

Here too, howeverp a note of caution was observed bv the Redls who 
strVss the historical Kuropean relationship of student to teacher-r-a relation-^ 
sliip essentially w master and learner. Clearly^ they poiiit out that the 
historical press from previous generations promotes certain societal forms 
hi adaptation that persist and may be only marginally ^related to the effect of 
national planning upon student behavior. 

This point of view^fai\|St be acknowledged and dealt with in arriving at 

00012 



any conceptual framework within which to view the behavior of the classroom 

student. If one considers our own heritage in this country with its historical 

emphasis upon the spirit of pioneerlng_individualism that helped to settle this. 

' the - . , / ■ - 

country, the desirability of personal freedom, /need for, individual entrepren- 

'I ■' •■ 

eurshipiK etc. , onp recognizes the base of a value system (perhaps outmoded 
ai this stage in bur technological growth) that generates typical forms of 

^ : ^ ■ ■ V^' 

ada-ptiv^ behavior aniong.the youth of our country botji in and ovit of the c1&.B8- ' 
room. ThusQ^ a nee^ exists to evaluate the conceptions o*f student behsf<>W^in 
^ light of cultural and historical inhejitancetf from the past. . 
Etiquette of Sequence ^ 

Certain questions asked by the members of the education delegation 
tended to produce negative reactions from the Soviets that yrere discernible 

' ' ■ : 

in terms of their physiognaxnyp clipped responses, evasive arisw^^^ or 

^ ■ . ■ ■■■ ^ " ■ . ' ^ 

refusal to deal with the qvie^tion at all. Questions related in pa^culaic to 

■ *''■. . * * ■ 

areas of juvenile delinqiiencyp the non- performing or maladjusted cHld, the 
underprivUefed or culturally deprived youngster, or conditions of psychologi- 
cal stress and deviance among the youth-: -all tended to trigger what one 
sensed to be hostile responses. The lack of what seemed to be adequate 
responses to these relatively straightforward questions was a cause of much 

■ - ^ . ^ ■ 

consternation among the delegates asi well as demonstrably displeased Soviet 

% * " * . .' ' • . 

representaitves. Seminar participants tended to interpret these sensitive 

areas in a variety of ways. Some argued that the Soviets Wfere unwilling to 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

"leveP' with us about problems and wished only to revea| the positive aspects 

of Soviet life. Others felt that ^we were asking for anS%ere to questions w© 
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^ ■ ' . ' • 8 ■ • • . , 

m 

would be reluctant to respond to if the roles were reversed, and that we^ too, 
would stress only this positive. Yet, others preceivpd these shielded respon- 
ses as evidence of a profound undercurrent of turbulence among the Soviet 
^outh. All these attitudes were present aiiiiuig the United States delegates in 
reaction to answers received. Indeed, my own feeding was that q[uestions ' 
wjfcdch probed into delicate are^s of national conce:^n f^r which no standard 
party line response had been developed wei;^e evaded. ^ ^ 

The Redls had a slightly divergent viewpoint. They belieyed^a) that 

" \ . - ■ ^ ■ • 

subtle language communication differences unknown to the visitor -might ' 

account for the evasive or noncommittal response, and (b> tfa^at the relatively 

undeveloped atate of knowledgie inNclinical psychojLogy might account for a lack 

of' under standing to questions raised involving the use of psychological terms. ^ 

It mu^t be noted that the directors and teachers in the Soviet typically used 

such terms as 'lazy, "no will to work, " or "not smai^t enough, " as opposed 

' . . . • f, • 

to psychologically oriented terms that teachers might normally tend to 
utilize in the United States. Once again, therefore, e;valuation is required in 
light of adcurate understandings of language innuendos and their implications. 

A clear illustration of the problem of language cues is evident in our 
own minority ghettos in the U.S.A. Middle class jK^achers are often distres- 
sed by the language usage patterns of minority groups that incorporate 
forbidden cues in a middle income class structure. Often the singular 
problem of language usage tends to generate barriers to understanding and 
meaningful relations between student and teacher. Frank Reisman, in ^ 
he Culturally Deprived Child , attempts to isolate some of these racial and 
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ciaso language blocks and to encourage an ippifeciation and understanding of 
, the creativity, looseneef^s, variability, and playfulness of lower class language 
. patterns as differentiated from the major middle class^ populations who train • 
th^se children. Without belaboring the point, the need/for^adequate interpre- 
tation of language cues can be an impo^t^nt consideration in viewing the 
ultimate concept^ that g^ew out of thd" three-week expertence, abroad. 

Perhaps, a note needs to be sounded here in xrelation to the entire 
question of educational evaluation. So bften educational programs that are 
supported by federal funds e;ftperience a rapid fall and decline because 
professional evaluators are unable to detect: achievement of objectives defined 
along preconceived notions of anticipated behavioral change. Cost-benefit 
analysis schemes, PPBS budgeting progi»ams. Pert charts, and other time 
schedule devices often serve as measures of performance and progress 
toward attainment of identified objectives. The more subtle and less detect- 
able avenues of evaluation are frequently disregarded in favor of measure^ to 
which one can apply a 'Tbands-on" approach. The frustration that was pro- 
foundly experienced by this observer in arriving at legitimate assessments of 
important educational concepts makes understandable the drive for concrete 
standards of judgment. Yet it clearly has induced an extreme reluctance . 
toward snap judgments based on available data without much probing inta the 



setting. 



less definable and more subtle operating influences at work in the educational 

. ' ■■ • 'I 
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n. National Planning Viewed in the Context of Educational Goals 



Centralized educational planning in thepoviet is a deliberate sustained 
effort to achieve eJcplicitly defined educational goals. These -goals mold the 
character of the educational plan that is implemented uniformly throixghout 
tl\e Soviet Union. George Z. F. Bereday maizes the observation that--"Of all 

* i 

past and present philosophies of education, the Soviet is mbst uniquelv the '3 



prroeret ot 'pure re^ison'. It is build on tMe premise that a carefully 



)^lfefd?:t of 

designed and executed blueprint for learning Cctn in fact produce desired 
educational printouts. Clearly then, any ajbsessment pf national planning 
must be coupled with an examination of the desired end objectives. 

Two of these end objectives, 'or edtjicational goals, focused shar^ply 
into view as the/trip prdgre9sed and appeaired markedly different from those 
that would'tend to si^cure high priority amojng educators in our own education- 
al system. One could speculate about a nuinber of other goals such as moral 
education, citizenship, national service, etc., referred to in the educational 
literature on the Soviet; but these were not goals that one could easily 
observe or sense as a visitor in the educational settings. 

Perhaps the for§^ost goal observed was that of student self-disciDliAe 
in^the Soviet Union. I was repeatedly struck by the conforming character of ^ 
the studenjt body. The obvious similarities. in student dress served merely 
as an index to other types of conformity that extended into such areas as 

* ■ / 

general physicaJL demeanor, student teacher attitudes, student responses to 
teacher directions, etc. The classroom communicated the sense of a 
"collective" Father than a collection of individuals in a group setting. The 
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impact of Makarenko^e education pMl^ — Reported in V, A. Krutetsky^ 

and S, Lukin's article on '^Self Discipline in Adole0cent8*'--"wa0 clearly 
visiblis in the classroom situation. Makarenko believed that in order to 
achieve. s'elf;r discipline it was necessary to imprint JJie follov^ing attitudes in 
children: 

' 1, The collective needs discipline in order to achieve * ' 

its goals fs^ter^and better; ^ 

2. The individual must discipline himself to fulfill 

difficult tasks;' 

■ * * 

3. Each individual must subordinate his personal 
interests to the general discipline of the collective; 

4. Discipline places the individual in a freer/ better 
defined position, assuming his rights and privileges.^ 

Krutetsky and Lukiii define it similarly as: ''The habit of controlling one's 
behavior, of subordinating it to the rules and regulations of the collective 
and of t|E^e society, and of performing in accordance with social responsibili'* 
ties.*' The two qualitieSi restrain^tnd subordination; appeared sttdkingly 
in evideime in thd various locations visited. 



1^ ' ' ^. '• 

Another goal that was apparent was that ^f individual academic attain** 

ment. Teachers in each school location stressed the importance of individual 

student achievement of nationally defihed educational standards of excellence. 

The gifted student, we were informed, redeived special attention; and 

teachers and administrators were encouraged to nurture academic talent 

that was exp'^sed in the'^assroom. While the emphasis on the gifted was 
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often repeated, there 'were no stated comparable efforts for the less able 
learner. Teachefs sought correct responses to state prepared lesson plans 
aji4 evaluated students on their ability to provide appropriate textbook 
solutions to^'problems. Several experiences tended to reinforce the keen 
impression of Soviet emphasis on excellence*. In Children's Music School 
Number 2 in Leningrad^-a specialized music school in Leningrad- -the ^ 
Director, Mrs. Maria /V. Ershova introduced the Relegates to several first 
to fourth grade students who performed for us. The perfo>rmances were 
outstanding and subsequently delegates inquired about formal admittance 
procedures utilized /to admit children from the local school district. The 
Director revealed ^hat musical instruction and instruments were provided 
without cost to tho^e who attended the school; however, musical aptitude had 
to be demon8j:rateld prior to admittance. Upon further inquiry, it was deter- 
mined that 2Q% to| 40% of those youngsters who attended the school achieved 
professional stature and sought professional careeVs in music. 

Similarly in experimental Englis^h Language School Number 20, in 
Moscow, Dr. Zoya Zarubina, Professor of Foreign Languages at Moscow . 
University, indicated that demonstrated student language capability was 
required before admittance to a specialized la^nguage school was possible. 
Thus,, as early as firf^t grade the screening process based upon nationally 
defined norms is 'in evidence. /Jndividaal interest or desire to learn.are - 

(/ 

subservient to the national needs of^the state. This potnt is clearly made in 
Education in the USSR, an HEW publication. ''Soviet policy precisely 
enunciates the function of education in the USSR: to serve the needs of the 
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state. . . To its full development every persoiyis expected jo contribute his 
best efforts as a primary obligation. The groiwth and development of his own 

individuality are oi secondary importances"^ In suihmary, my distinct. 

' ^ . ' ^ \ 

impression was that individual academic talent was recruited,^ nourished, . 

an<^ sustainefi by the state to serve the needs of the state, a^id that individual 

attainment of academic e^ellence was a prized national goal. \ 

It may be of' interest to note tKat while the above aims seemed to 
predominate In my brief exposure to the Soviet System, the following are 
the stl'ted Soviet School aims expressed by ^Madame Li.^ Dubrovina, forzher . 
Deputy Minister of Education of the R.S.F.S.R. 

*'to equip pupils with knowledge of the fundamelhtals of tlie 

science of nature, society and human thinking and to develop 

in them a scientific outlook; 

to acquaint the jyounger generation with the general outlined 
of modern industryi the fundamentals cf modern technique, 
and to teach them* to link the conclusions of science with ' 
the practice of socialist construction; 

to ens ur ©-development in pupils of firni moral convictions; ' 
to implant in them boundJ.eds loyalty to theit* native land, 
f respect and love for other nationso huihaxdsm, diligencep 
honesty and truthfulness; 
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to ensure coordination of the pupiPs mental development . 
with correct physical development; to bring up a generation 
of healthy vigorous people; . * 

to provide for aesthetic education of pupils; to teach fhem 
to understand and appreciate art, develop aesthetic taste 
_and cultivate creative ability. " ' - ^ 

The educational me^bhodology for achieving the specified educational 
goals that I observed appeared particularly noteworthy. As stated earlier, 
a single curriculum was employed uniformly throughout the schools. All 

children in each grade of the Ten- Year School were subject to the same 

* 

lesson everywhere at the same time in a given republic. In Education in 

y " " 

the Soviet Union, Elizabeth Moos' makes the point, "Soviet educators believe 
that any child who is- normal; i. e. p not suffering from a definite physiological 

handicap, ; given 'the right environment and teaching can complete |^e work ' 

. 8 
required in the eight-year course. " In addition, the classroom wad teacher 

dominant. The teacher lectured, questioned, and admin^tered appropriate 

feward or censure based on studjent respbnse. It's interesting to read 

Krutetsky's admonition to teachers in disciplining teenagers in the classroom. 

He states: "...teachers, who have a thorough understanding of teenagers, 

know that a brief reprimand such as 'shame on you' or 'wise guy' can be 

more successful than a flood of words. The teacher is viewed as the 

CO 

orche&trator of the learning environment and the dispenser of wig^om, 
knowledge, and approbation. Unlike ojixr own educational system in which the 
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principle .of student invol-C^ement and participation in setting and organizing 
the learning enviroiimeiit is viewed as worthwhile, the Soviet system appear- 
ed to emphasize the principle of teacher control and domination. The long 
^di scarded educational notioi/ of the ^hild as aii etrxpty ^vesse^to be filled with 
^perior knowledge seemed to be operative within the Soviet Education system. 
The booR, Soviet Edv^c^ors on Soviet Education is a particularly useful book 
in understanding Soviet pedagogy. Throughout their discussions of such 

topics as disciplinep environmenfe-and. here.dity, sex education, reward and 

* * 

punishment, I was continuously. impressed with the warm expression of 

feeling for children, the concerns ol educators for reinforcing positive 

" • \ ^ ' U 

behavior, and the desire to encourage child growth and development by 

cultivating individual differences, etc^ However, these educational concepts, 

whe:n dealt witi^ in^ the context of indoctrination and the economic needs of 

- , ' • \. • ' 

the state, experience a notable shift implementation. Once the individual 
is subordinate to th;p group as a p^iniary and fundamental operating education- 
al principle, then it appears to mfe that a ripple effect sets in that transfixes 
the teaching-learning environment into one that ihevitably promotes rigid 

conformity tq authpritaris^n rules and regulations^^ $ 

. * ^ ' • • ' . -■- " 

. • ' ' ' % ■ • . ■ 

. ^ ■ % ■ . ■ ' • 
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tll^. P.erceptions pf Soviet National Planning Styles 

Perhaps the most luci4 explanation of Soviet planning style was 

delivered by Bulgarian educators' in' Sbphia, Bulgaria. WhUe Bulgaria is not 

a Soviet Republic, it is a satellite country that takes much of its direction 

from the Soviet Unipn and is reflectiye of the Soviet educational j^rstem. 

A panel consisting of Mr. Kacho Uladenov, Head of the Department of 

Methods 'in the ^ophia Ministry of Education; Professor Christo Dimitrov, 

Dean of the Faculty of Chemistry, Sophia State University; Professtf«/G. D. 
, ' ■' ♦ 

^Piryov Aksakov, and Professor Najden Tschakarow of Sophia University, 

■ \ . \ • ' ' . • - 

Bulgaria were convened for a seminar with participating delegates. On thie 

occasion, I inquired if the panel could clarify the process used to identify 

the need for chaiige iii Bulgarian educational policy, the methods used to 

implement educationjil policy, and the techniques used to implement educa- 

tional changes' once the needs were identified.* Mr. Uladenov responded: 

^'Necessities serve as the; basis for educational change. 

At the present time, we fire experiencing a technological 

\ revolution that must be introduced into the schools. 

Changes ^re happening quickly. At present, we are 

making basic reforms in our educational system and in 

^ our methods and structure to deal with these changes. 

This year, for example, the Ministry passed a law 

introducing ten-year compulsory education; we have 

introduced new subjects; we also hope to make the 

s ■ • • • 

^ student a more active part of education. The Ministry 
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• . . . ■ ■ » ^ ■ • . , 

of Education organizes all changes and must agree with 
all changes. We publish changes in th^ newspaper and 
over the radio. After it is accepted by the people, we 



implement the changes. • * 

V 'J - 

Professor Tschakarow introduced the following elaboration on planning style: 

<^ , ^ ^ 

' **As Mr. Ulad^nov stated, we are experiencing an industrial 

< » - ' ■ 

and scientific revolution. In order to meet telchnieal needso 
^ . we must make changes in education. For example, the 

' Ministry decided to study l^ow kindergarten children could 
. . be trained to start thinking tedhni<:ally. Experimental work 
was introdtieced JLntp the kindergarten to encourage tedhnology. 

•the program is now being implemented in many schpols. We 

• / ' ' ' ■ ■ . ' ■ 

v/ere trying to find out how far we cotil^^ go in contributing to 

• ; ■ • ' ' ^' Jf 

vocational guidance in the kindergarten years in order to give 
, them proper Educational guidance^, W^e found the program 



J 



est 



very successful. 



After the meeting didjourned, I chatted with Mr. Uladenov concerning more 

4 • - 

specific information on implementation of change and methods for dealing 

y ^ " t 

with resistance to cliiange. He provided the following .explanation: 
''Once "We determine that a program is successful, we 
encourage a nuiiiber of schools to receive tW experimental ' 
progrgim. '^^^e Department of Kindergarten Education in the 



'%■ 

0 ■ 
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Ministry of Education and the Chairman of Pedagogics in 
Institutes wor^ together to develop In-Service Training pf 
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Teachers«r Inspectors, in every kindergarten district 

^ " • • • ' 

are sent to the schools to see how the teachers are 
petforzmng. Th4 kindergarten teachers^also form \ » 
their own organizatidns to sh^are experiences and also' 
visit each other' s~schools. also brgsT^ze seminar «. ^ 
. work. " " ' s . • • 

He'aiided that the educational miiiistry consisted ofca general staff for ^ 
administering education from pre- school to the uni'^ersity, and that they 

were responsible for policy as well a£( educational process. He stated, 

r * ; • ■ ■ , . * 

"They are responsible for ail^ education; set all qualifications for teachers, 

■' ■■ . ■ \ . . ^ , . - ■ 

■ ■ . r ■ . . , . 

a;tid all institutes to trqin ^teachers. " ^ . - 

Thi3 .social engineering approach to education and change is clearly 
evident in the above remarks. The planned, top-down structure is exercised 
;in the Sovfet and related countries basecl upon an elitist population of 
decisionmakers. Policy formulation transpires among the few for a mass 
population to meet identified national needs. The Ministry of Education has 
a formidable role in implementing policy |hat is derived from the Central 

Party of the Soviet Union. " . ^ . -r ' 

V . 

Some New Trends in National Policy: 

We were fortunate in arriving in Leningrad at the time of the 
new ministry proclamation about the next five-year educational 
plan for the Soviet Union. There was m^dh excitement and 
speculation about its implications among those educators whom we. 
met. Some of the emerging trends that were being projected were 



disjcussed in the Leningrad House of Friendship v/here 
representatives of the Leningrad City Coxincil and thp' 

• . It . 

Leningrad Univefsitry were gathered for a seminar meeting with 
the members of our delegation. The most significant proclamation 
was the new plalx to t-equire ten-year compulsory education as/ 
oppo^d Ito tfie current eight-year program of required school 
attendance. Members df the panel indicated that there would 
be an emphsis on more active involve|3rient of the learner in 
injiplejnenting knowledge acquired in Bchpol, and that increased 
stress would be pla^^ed upon creativi^^ in learning 1^ opposed to 
rote S^e^orization. P'rofessar VeriJ Loginova, Dedn qf^the 
Pedagcjpcal Department,; Herzen Teichers Trainingi^Gol^gep * 
was particularly delighted with the new edict requiring tw8 
years of additional training for kindergarten: teachers. She 
believed this tp be a most importaxii decision since nine and one- 

S;^alf million children attend kindergarten in the Soviet Union' 

• ' ■ * ■ t^l"'- ■ ■ * ■ 

she pointed out that kindergarten ^|iachers typically have only 
vocational secondary education trMning. New" requirements 
, would provide for two additional y^ars of training following 
their ct>mpletion of secondary scHooL The projected five-year 
plan also called for a twenty perq^ent salary i^rease for All 
teachers in the Soviet Unibn, , 

The most succinct discus sibh of an&cipated trends in Soviet 

' ' i*. . ' 

education took place at the House of Friendship in Moscow where * 
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Dr. Zoya Zrubina^ Prbfyessor of foreign Xahguages delivered 
prei>ared remarjcs followed by a question and answer^ period. She 
had just come ^roixr a meeting with the Minister of Education in 
Moscow ^and was delivering news "hot off the press. " Dr. Zrubina 
believed o|ie of the most important features of the new five-year 
plan to be the movement away from the specialist to the ''cultivated 
man" concept. In the past, she explained the eraphasis was on ' 
the physicistp tha engineer p the technologist- -without regard for 
his ability to master any other aspect of knowledge or leariilpg. 
The new five-year plan would require demonstrated ability in^if ^ ' 
speech, humanities, language, etc. in orde^r to create a truly 
educated multi- dimensional individual. 

^ Another significant movement was the anticipated use of entrance 
examinations for the vacancies in higher* education. They were 
going to experiment with standardized tests 'as a basis for screening 
and^^lection since the demand for higher education war greater 
^tj^n available spaces. (One of the delegates in our group suggested 
to her that the Soviet was proposing to initiate a system that we 
were urging be discarded in our country because of its attendant 
problems. ) At the present time, Soviet educators do not employ 
I. Q. tests or other standardised measured of achievement that 
we use in the United States of America. ^ 

Of course, the compulsory ten-year education plan was discusslsd 
coxronencing at age seven* However, some experimental programs 
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of early entrance (age six) were b6ing attempted in eighteen 
school© in Moscow, Parents were being involved as part of the 
demonstration programs. It was beirig initiated because, 
according to Dr. Zarubina, seventy percent of all .children who 
enter school (even those who do not attertd kindergarten) are already 
able to read and ninety-five percent had simple computational skills. 

Guaranteed employment following completion of secondary school 
and the twenty percent increase in teachers' salaries was also dis- 
cussed. 

The problems connected with higher education i^ere forthrightly 
handled during the question and answer period. She yras most 
explicit about the cultivation of the gifted by both parents and 
teachers in spite of all Soviet efforts to maximize learning among 
all populations. She said the brighter children are inevitably 
recommended for Pioneer Schools where opportunities for sports^ 
travel, and enrichment in education were provided. Interested 
parents saw to it that tutors were secured for their children in 
academically weak areas. She felt disparities among children 
would increase with the movement toward the cultivated man since 
children would have to exhibit proficiency in a wide range of 

subject areas, and some would fall by the wayside without tutoriSil 

' •■•■■•^•^ ' ' 

assistance. 

At a more personal level, we heard from Mrs. Karakenevap 
Director of School Number 93p an urban school in Sophiap Bulgaria. 
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Mrs". Karakeneva addressed a small group of us- -approximately 
. twenty- -who chose to visit this partictK^ar school in Bulgaria. She 
combined her discussion of new trends with some allusion to 
plaxming style. She was informal and most revealing in' her 
remarks. She stated: 

1:. ■ 

•'We have absolutely one program and one central system of 
education. It is one and the same with all the rest of the 
schools in jSulgaria; We use the same texts and the 
same curricula. We operate an eight-year school 

from First to Eighth Grade i, but I believe in the new 

\ 

plan calling for prolonged education. Under the new 
plan, we will give a push to their intellectuality, and 
Ninth and Tenth Grade classes will be specialized. > 
Our program is prepared wprd by word by the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Health. " 
When queried about the student evaluation procedures, she responded, 
''We have no I. Q. systena for evaluation. If there is 
anything wrong with a child, it will become clear. If 
there are gifted children, teachers must push those 
children. In such cases, we try to^give harder problems 
to a child. There are also extra-curricular clubs for 
th^e children. At this moment, the gifted child stays with 
his group. In the i^uture, it may be okay to move the child 
up a grade. " 

000^28 



? ^ When asked about parent involvement in education planning^ she ^ 

» replied: V 

"Parents can help with labor, repair, etc, in the 

schools. They do their best in giving the child help. 

A claaarpom consists of thirty-five to forty students. 

Parents are asked to a meeting and elect a conumttee 
. of parents. This is «ot a formal organization. " ' 
In summary, the new trends incorporate prolonged compulsory 
education, increased teacher salaries, a shift toward the cultivated man, a 
movexhent toward standardissed testing, and increased teacher training 
requirements for kindergarten teachers. These changes coupled with the 
Soviet decision to increase consumer goods spending by twenty-five percent 
should mark some significant new directions for the Soviet citizenry. They 
appear to be moving out of the period resembling our own industrial revolu« 
tion to a more liberated period of learning and* living. \ 

\ 
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IV. Soviet, and U. S. Mechanisms for Implementing Educational Change 
Conclusion 

" Soviet mechanismg for implementing educational .change are in 

sharp contrast to those of the United States. It is a highly centralized 
system in which decisions are formulated by an elitist population at the top 
and are implefmented uniformly by dictum throughout the fifteen union ' 

republics. The more than one hundred nationalities contained within this- 

/■ • . • ' • ' ' . 

federation of fifteen republics are the, recipients of national policy ovex 
which they exercise litfle or no control. Directives designed to meet 
national needs and priorities are enunciated by the Ministry of Educatio^^ 
and are transnutted in a downward flow of authority. The directives are 
coupled with a system of inspection at subordinate levels ^ organization 
to insure compliance. Herbert C. Rudman makes this point very clear 
when he defines the characteristics of planning under the principle of 
Lenin's Democratic Centralism as: 

1. Strict subordination of the minority to the majority. 

2. The desisions of higher bodies are obligatory for lower bodies. 

3. Periodic reports of subordinate bodies to higher bodies is 

(12) 

required. ^ ' 
He concludes by indicating that an elaborate system of inspection has been 
organized to insure conformity with the concepts that are developed for 
impfETmentation. The characteristics of diversity, pluralism, and local 
differientiation--the essence of education and change in the U. Sl. are 
virtually absent in the Soviet Union. Instead, the elements of rational 

oooso 
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planning, systematic organization, and implementation, and conformity to 
•explicit naiddnal goals undergird the structure, Thes^ fundamental differ- 
ences, wken translated into practice, evolve totally different patterns of 
educational change. ' 

The Sputnik Crisis in the U. S. serves as a useful illustration of 
this difference. The S. Congress responded to the national outcry for 
• improved science education and science educators with the National Defense 
Education Act. However, jjhe implementation of that legislation retained 
the national character- of our planning and implementation process: 

1., It was vciluntary^ Local communi^^s had the option to partici"" 
pate or to rejec^fedferal funds to improve science education. 
• 2. Jt was varied. Each local non-profit organization developed 
programs tailored to community needs. 
* 3. It was locally deterxxiined. The federal government provided ^ 

the legislation to meet a national need; however, each com- ^ 
mxmity determined its own local priorities to meet the intent 
of the legislation. 

^ Within the broad purposes of the legislation, there was considerable 

latitude for community sponsored and administered change efforts. In 
addition, the aspect of central quality control was lacking. Responsibility 
for meeting identified objectives rested Mth the local governmental agencies. 
Charles E. Lindbloom refers to this type of planning as the science of 
"muddling through.^" Amitai Etzicni further comments, "Rationalistic 
models tend to posit a higi^degree of control over thq decision making 
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situation on the part of the decision maker* The incrementalist approach 

presents an alternati^ve model, referred to as the art of •muddling ' 

' (13) ' ^ . 

through'. I^ contrasting the rationalistic approach to change with 

to 

other approaches (including the art of '"muddling through"), Charles E. 
Lii^loom makes the observation that the hallmarks of rationalistic 
appro&ch — clarity of obj^iStive, explicitness of evaluation^ a high degree 
of compj^'eljensj.venes'^^ overview, etc, p are ap|^ropriate for relatively 
small-scale probl^ solving wher% the total number of variables / 



a^e limited. 



(14) 



Thusp while the United States system may suffer itom a spasmodic 
^ ■ • t-^ 

short-term approach to problem solving, the Soviet System e:}q>eri6nces 

the consequences of long- range planning and implementation that is super- 

imposed without due regard for the wide disparities in language and 

^ , I • . . 

nationality that exist in the Soviet Union. 
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